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Universities Serve the Schools 


Through Radio 


HE WISCONSIN School of the Air, a service 

to the schools of Wisconsin, opened its seven- 
teenth year of broadcasts on September 22. This 
event calls to mind the service American universities 
are rendering to schools through radio, and invites 
a review of that service. 


Educational Institutions and Radio Broadcasting 


Educational institutions, especially universities 
and colleges, were probably the first to broadcast— 
claims of Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Affidavits support the con- 
tention, for example, that voice broadcasts were 
received from Station WHA, University of Wis- 
consin, in 1917, and that regular broadcasts were 
scheduled by the same station in 1919.2 Another 
early broadcaster was Nebraska Wesleyan University 
which broadcast “‘with a 1-kilowatt station set in 
the early days of the war” (World War I).2 Actu- 
ally the first university to be licensed by the United 
States Department of Commerce was Latter Day 
Saints University, Salt Lake City, Utah.‘ 





1 Radio News from Wisconsin. Education by Radio, 4: 54-55, Nov. 22, 1934. 

3Gleanings from Varied Sources. Education by Radio, 4: 12, Mar. 15, 1934. 

‘J. H. MacLatchy. Education on the Air, Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
University, 1930. p. 256. 

4S. E. Frost, Jr. Education’s Own Stations. 
Chicago Press, 1937. p. 2-3. 

5 Ibid, p. 3. 

Ibid. pp. 3-4, 


Chicago, The University of 


* Associate professor, University of Minnesota. Dr. Tyler is 
a member of the Radio Broadcasting Committee of the University 
and chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Minnesota 
School of the Air. He is editor of the Journal of the Association 
for Education by Radio. 
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Early experimentation in the field of radio centered 
quite understandably around the problems of trans- 
mission. However, if there were to be transmission, 
something had to be broadcast; but listeners then, 
were satisfied merely to hear and identify a station. 
They were not particularly discriminating. 

Later, when the number of stations had mush- 
roomed and competition for listeners had begun, 
there had to be a program—a good program—or no 
listeners woud tune in. Many institutions, as a 
consequence, discontinued broadcasting. 

“During the 16-year period, 1921 through 1936, a 
total of 202 broadcast licenses were granted by the 
Federal Government to educational institutions and 
held in the names of these institutions.”5 By 
January 1, 1937, so many stations had been aban- 
doned that only 38 broadcasting licenses were held 
by educational institutions. The educational insti- 
tutions operating stations today are those which 
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experienced a strong demand for the specialized radio 
service which they could provide and recognized 
their responsibility to render such service. These 
institutions were primarily land-grant colleges. 

The land-grant college or university has substan- 
tial resources of staff in the major areas of knowledge. 
Staff members teach, carry on research, and render 
service to those people of the State whose interests 
lie in the various areas. It is probable that service 
to those engaged in agriculture was provided earlier, 
to a greater extent, and through the use of more 
media and methods than in the case of any other 
occupational group. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that service to farmers was radio’s first undertaking 
when program planning began to be taken seriously, 
and that it is still the primary objective of much of 
American broadcasting. 

The schools in every State, touching as they do 
almost every family, also constitute an important 
group in need of professional service. Rural schools, 
especially those of only one room, have the least 
adequately trained of all groups of teachers, even 
though they instruct the entire range of grades and 
subjects. Rural people, furthermore, are handi- 
capped because of the limited social and cultural 
opportunities available to them. Even in the 
schools of the larger cities, few classrooms exist that 
could not profit from the occasional services of 
another teacher whose value would lie in the new 
personality, the new idea, the new teaching method. 

Consequently, almost simultaneously with service 
to agriculture, the pioneer radio stations—commer- 
cial as well as institutional—launched a service to 
schools. Space does not permit a complete catalogu- 
ing of all the difficulties which were faced. Some 
stations sought the services of State departments of 
education, colleges of education, teachers colleges, 
and teacher organizations. Too often there was more 
enthusiasm than the necessary skill to use radio as 
an effective teaching device. Thus, for one reason or 
another, most of those schools of the air established 
prior to 1930 were abandoned soon after they were 
launched. Later, schools of the air were undertaken 
by universities—a unique development in radio, 
limited almost exclusively to the United States. 


Wisconsin School of the Air 


The Wisconsin School of the Air—one of the most 
carefully planned, best organized, and most success- 
ful of them all—began in 1931, and, during its first 
year, presented 10 different programs each week for 
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school use. Through the intervening years the pro. 
grams have been improved, useful teachers’ manuakg ¢ 
have been prepared, and new programs have been b 
developed and substituted for less satisfactory prog. 
grams offered earlier. The experience in Wisconsing ¢ 
corroborated by that in other States, is that programs ¢ 
for elementary grades are in much greater demangp 5 
and will be listened to by more pupils and with legg 1 
administrative difficulty than is the case with high t 
school broadcasts. te 

Wisconsin’s 1947-48 schedule calls for a program 
in rhythmic activities for grades 1 through 3; one in 
music appreciation for grades 1 through 4; a series off 
dramatic narrations of books for grades 3 through §§ & 
one combining natural science and social science fom 5 
grades 2 through 4; one in creative art and one ig t! 
singing for grades 4 through 8; one in natural science 
and conservation, one in physical science (which wilh 5 
be replaced during the second semester with a social * 
studies broadcast presenting the highlights of Wist ! 
consin’s 100 years as a State), one in democratic S¢ 
human relationships, and one presenting the new 
of the week, all for grades 5 through 8. Teachen'g © 
manuals, ranging in price from 10 to 50 cents eachy 
are provided for each series. The programs arg™ 
planned with the cooperation of State elementany © 
school supervisors, and are officially endorsed by the 
State Department of Public Instruction and th A 
Wisconsin Education Association. 


Ohio School of the Air , 


This fall the Ohio School of the Air opened ity li 
nineteenth consecutive year. Originally this radio Pt 
service to schools, which began January 7, 1929, way ™ 
presented by the Ohio State Department of Edu 
tion. The first schedule reveals that each wee E 
11 programs were broadcast, using the hour 1:30 1 ™ 
2:30 each afternoon, Monday through Thursday. 9" 

The first year’s broadcasts were inaugurated asi 0 
trial. Funds for the director’s salary were providelp 
by the Payne fund; Stations WLW and WEAO gave ™ 
free facilities; and private subscriptions underwrot 
the costs of telephone lines to carry the prograt 
between Cincinnati and Columbus. The next pt 
years were assured when on April 11, 1929 the legi pli 
lature approved an item of $40,000 for the Obig 
School of the Air. However, no adequate appmg*' 
priation was made by subsequent legislatures, al ot 
finally, on July 1, 1937, the Ohio School of the AmgP" 
as a project of the Ohio State Department 4 th 
Education, ceased. 
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Q@BPOMITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


From the very beginning, some of the School of 
the Air broadcasts were produced, and all were 
broadcast, by the university station; so it was only 
natural that, when the Ohio School of the Air 
ceased as a State department of education project, 
the university station should endeavor to supply a 
similar service to the schools. This it has done. 
The 1947-48 schedule shows 10 series, printed 
teachers’ manuals being provided free to Ohio 
teachers for all except 2 of the series. 


Minnesota School of the Air 


The Minnesota School of the Air began the pres- 
entation of classroom broadcasts in 1938. Five 
series, running for 14 weeks, were provided during 
the first semester, 2 series being added during the 
second semester. The emphasis in the Minnesota 
School of the Air, which was definitely on the high- 
school level in the beginning, has gradually shifted. 
This year only one program is planned for high- 
school students exclusively. 

The Minnesota School of the Air has an Advisory 
Council which consists of representatives from the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Schools, the State depart- 
ment of education, the parochial schools, the 
Christian day schools, and the university’s College 
of Education. 


Activities of Other Institutions and School Systems 


Purdue University, since 1944, has been present- 
ing over its own station, WBAA, a school of the air. 
Fifteen series, each offering a weekly, 15-minute 
program are broadcast. Ten series are for ele- 
mentary schools and 5 for high schools. 

Station KOAC, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education (Corvallis), has been presenting for 
many years a school of the air. The 1946-47 sched- 
ule provided 2 series for primary grades, 1 suitable 
for both primary and upper elementary, 7 for upper 
elementary grades, 3 suitable for both upper ele- 
mentary and high school, and 1 for high school. 

Indiana University began this year—on October 
6—the Indiana School of the Sky. The 5 series of 
broadcasts are each 15 minutes in length. All are 
planned primarily for the elementary schools of 
Indiana, and secondarily, for the general public. 
Twelve commercial stations, 11 in Indiana and the 


@other in Kentucky, carry the programs. All are 


produced by Indiana University in cooperation with 
the State department of education. A teachers’ 
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manual and song book are available without charge 
from the State department of education. 

Space limitations prevent mention of the other 
colleges and universities providing radio programs 
for schools, or of the States, such as Texas, which— 
using commercial stations—began in 1940-41 a 
school of the air of 5 program series under the State 
Department of Education. Attention should be 
called, however, to the school broadcasting being 
done by a few school systems: Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, for example, 
through their own FM stations; and Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia through commercial stations. One 
national network, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, has been broadcasting its “American School 
of the Air” for 17 years. Then there are individual 
commercial stations, such as WLS, Chicago, which 
this fall began the twelfth year of broadcasts of the 
series, “School Time,” five series of programs for 
in-school listening. 


A Challenge 


The primary purpose here is not to provide a 
detailed account of all programs for schools broad- 
cast in the United States. Rather, it is to show that 
univerities and colleges can serve and are serving 
the schools of America with radio programs, some for 
in-school and others for out-of-school use. Further- 
more, it is hoped that the evidence presented of 
successful radio service to schools by the universi- 
ties—used for purposes of illustration—will be a 
challenge to other institutions to undertake the 
fulfillment of similar obligations to their own con- 
stituencies. 

Since suitable frequencies in the AM band for use 
by colleges and universities not now owning stations 
no longer exist, institutions not already providing 
radio programs for schools must either use the facil- 
ities of commercial stations or seek a broadcast license 
in the new noncommercial FM band. 

It is the hope of the Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker; the Federal Communications 
Commission; and educators who have given careful 
study to the problem that eventually in each State 
there will be a network of FM stations of sufficient 
size to reach the entire State. An important service 
which such a system could render would be to make 
available to every school in the State programs which 
would enrich, supplement, and give important moti- 
vation to the work of the classroom teacher. 








Planning such programs need not wait the com- 
pletion of the FM network. It need not even wait 
until the university or college has completed the 
first unit in that network—a station to be program- 
med from its own campus. Commercial stations, 
especially newly established FM ones, are eager to 
get suitable programs from higher educational insti- 
tutions. Universities and colleges will do well to 
begin as soon as possible the production of a few 
series of programs for in-school use, setting up a pro- 
duction unit with a suitable staff and adequate 
equipment for that purpose. 

School use of radio is increasing in importance. 
Someday all schools and all teachers will be using 
this important medium effectively. Many agencies 
including the United States Office of Education, 
could and do provide programs for school use. The 
higher educational institutions occupy a unique posi- 
tion in this connection. They have resources in 
ideas and in potential service which far surpass those 
of any other existing broadcasting agency. Will the 
universities, especially the publicly supported ones, 
with their obligation of service to the state, overlook 
this opportunity and its parallel obligation? Must 
the schools look to other agencies less well-equipped 
for the job to provide them with radio service? 





Microfilm Service 
at Chicago 


More Tuan 1% million pages of printing—many of 
them newspaper pages—were saved for posterity 
this last fiscal year through the facilities of the 
microfilm laboratory at the University of Chicago. 
Under the supervision of Herman Fussler, associate 
director of the Library at the University, the labora- 
tory serves as the regular center for nearly all 
scholarly microfilm reproduction in the Chicago 
area. 

Newspapers from all parts of the United States 
have had back files and current files of their publica- 
tions microfilmed at the University of Chicago. 
The saving of space in newspaper files is enormous. 
Publishers usually pay for the negative and offer 
positive copies to libraries. 

The laboratory was set up in 1936 under a grant- 
in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation, supple- 
mented with money from the regular library budget. 
Its first major project was to organize a microfilm 
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exhibit at the Paris International Exposition of 1937, 
sponsored by the American Committee for Inter. 
national Intellectural Cooperation and the American 
Library Association, and aided by another grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The general purpose of the microfilm laboratory, 
according to Mr. Fussler, is to aid in library and 
scholarly work. The University of Chicago unit 
has pioneered in many techniques in microfilming 
which are now considered standard procedures. 

The microfilm laboratory handles the reproduction 
of the Briefs and Records of the United States 
Supreme Court, amounting to about 50,000 page 
annually. The printed documents of cases befor 
the Supreme Court are distributed each year toa 
small, fixed list of libraries after the Court has 


finished using them. Once these copies are depleted 


no other copies are available, except for those repro 
duced by microfilming. Several law libraries, in 
cluding the Supreme Court Library itself, now spon 
sor the microfilming project. Microfilmed copies of 
the Briefs and Records for 1 year require about | 
cubic foot of storage space, as contrasted with the 
20 to 30 linear feet of shelf space required by the 
printed originals. 

Where only a few copies are necessary, microfilm 
ing is much less expensive than publication. The 
laboratory is currently reproducing original rough 
notes of an anthropological survey at a cost t 
anthropology scholars of slightly more than a half 
cent a page. 

Graduate students in many divisions and school 
of the University can also meet the Ph. D require 
ments by having their dissertations microfilmed 
rather than published, thus avoiding extra expense 

Rare books, manuscripts, periodical articles, hit 
torical documents, and scientific and technical works, 
have been microfilmed for libraries and industria 
organizations which do not have their own facilities. 
Microfilm is especially important as a method d 
preservation for newspapers and recent journals and 
books printed on wood pulp paper, which deteriorates 
rapidly. 

Equipment for the laboratory includes severd 
microfilming Recordaks (one large enough to accom 
modate bound newspaper volumes), the first cot 
tinuous film processing machine used by a noncoit 
mercial organization, reading machines, enlargers, é 
Depue continuous film printer, and other phote 
graphic equipment. 
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Public Higher Education in Kentucky 


ECENTLY A SURVEY of public education was 
made in Kentucky by Griffenhagen and Asso- 
ciates. The 12 lengthy reports describe and ana- 
lyze the State department of education, the State’s 
four teachers colleges, the University of Kentucky, 
and a sampling of county and city school systems. 
The surveys were authorized on June 24, 1946, by 
Gov. Simeon Willis. They cost $19,200. 

The report, Public Higher Education in Kentucky, 
covers certain aspects of higher education that con- 
cern all the public institutions for white students. 
It was written after detailed and comprehensive 
studies had been made of the several State colleges 
and universities. The report deals with: (1) Pro- 
visions for the coordination and control of higher 
education as a State function; (2) adequacy of the 
provisions for the several functions of higher educa- 
tion; (3) duplication of the functions of higher 
education and possibilities for reassignments, dele- 
tions, and additions of curriculum areas; (4) com- 
parisons among the institutions of higher education 
of procedures and conditions; and (5) summary of 
some of the more common possibilities for improve- 
ment in financial and business procedures. 


Control of Higher Education 


The present provisions for the control of public 
higher education in Kentucky are summarized by the 
survey staff as follows: ““The University of Kentucky 
is under the governance of a board of trustees of 15 
members, some of whom are ex officio and some of 
whom are appointed by the governor for overlapping 
terms of 6 years (such term seems to be in violation 
of a constitutional provision). The four teachers’ 
colleges are under the control of separate boards of 
regents, on each of which the State superintendent 
of public instruction is an ex officio member and 
chairman and four other members are appointed by 
the Governor for 4-year, overlapping terms. The 
State superintendent of public instruction is, also, 
an ex officio member of the board of trustees of the 
University of Kentucky.” 

Obviously, the opportunities for confusion, fric- 
tion, and inefficiency in educational service are 
multiplied by the maintenance of separate and inde- 
pendent organizations with no established and effec- 
—— 


*Dean of the University, University of Kentucky. 
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By MAURICE F. SEAY* 


tive means of coordinated control. For a long time 
this fact has been realized by leaders in Kentucky. 
The general assembly, in 1934, established a council 
on public higher education. The purpose of this 
legislative action was to secure a body which would 
coordinate the State’s efforts in higher education of 
white persons. 

The survey staff appraises the Council as follows: 
“The work of the council has been largely ineffective. 
It has taken steps to regulate teacher training but 
does little else. It has failed to coordinate the cur- 
ricula of the several institutions, does not require 
reports, and does not present a consolidated budget 
to the department of finance, as required by law.” 


Unified Control Recommended 


The above appraisal of the council is acknowledged 
as sound by leaders in public higher education in 
Kentucky. The survey staff’s recommendations as 
to unified control are being given careful considera- 
tion. Since the problem of unified control has more 
general interest than other problems considered in 
the survey report the complete statement of the 
survey staff is quoted: 

“There is need for the unification of higher 
education in Kentucky. Most States have placed 
their teachers colleges under a single board of 
education. Many States vested control of their 
teachers colleges in their State boards of education, 
in some cases more than 25 years ago, when they were 
still normal schools. In other States, the unification 
has been achieved later and has included the State 
university. A unified system of higher education is 
to be preferred. The preferred plan for unified 
control of higher education is as follows, although 
alternative plans are also presented: 

“Plan 1: A new State board of education should be 
established, as a body corporate, to assume the 
functions of the present four boards of regents of 
teachers colleges, the board of trustees of the 
university, and the State board of education. It 
should assume all of the powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of these boards and, in addition, should be 
granted ample authority to unify the administration 
of the institutions and coordinate the curricula 
above the twelfth grade in all State institutions, and 
to secure coordination of other practices, such as 
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athletics, extension services, and business practices, 
such as accounting, budgeting, property control, and 
the like. 

“The proposed new State board of education 
should consist of nine members, none from the 
education profession, appointed by the Governor, 
subject to confirmation by the senate, two each 
biennium, except that only one would be appointed 
every fifth biennium. The members should be 
subject to removal only by a court for cause. Ap- 
pointments should be made from the State at large 
and should not be designated to represent any 
special groups, such as agriculture, labor, alumni, 
the colleges, or any political parties. 

“The board should meet six times a year, on speci- 
fied dates, in regular session, at such places as the 
members shall determine. Special meetings should 
be subject to call by the chairman or three members 
of the board on ther own initiative. Five members 
should constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

“The board should have no standing committees. 
It should elect from its members a chairman and a 
vice chairman. No treasurer is needed. Its execu- 
tive officers should serve as secretaries, with a 
stenographer appointed to take the minutes. Agenda 
and copies of necessary documents should be sent 
to board members a few days in advance of each 
board meeting. Minutes should be duplicated and 
sent to members in advance of the meeting at which 
they are to be approved, and should be approved 
without oral reading. 

“The board should have two executive officers, 
both appointed by the board for indefinite terms and 
subject to removal at any time by vote of the board. 
These should be a commissioner of public school 
education and a commissioner (or chancellor) of 
higher education. Each would serve in his respective 
field to execute the State laws and the adopted 
rules and policies of the board. The acts of both 
executives would be subject to the approval of the 
board. The commissioner (or chancellor) of higher 
education would represent the colleges before the 
board and would represent the board before the 
State department of finance and legislative groups 
in presenting a unified budget for higher education 
and on such other financial matters, as necessary. 

“The commissioner of higher education would 
have a small central staff, consisting of a director 
of curriculum and student personnel, a director of 
business management, and a research worker and 
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coordinator. The office, subject to board approval, 
would exercise control affecting more than one jp. 
stitution. It would present to the department of 
finance and the general assembly a single, consolidat. 
ed budget. It would establish a uniform accounting 
system in accordance with approved methods of 
college accounting. It would formulate rules ang 
regulations for adoption by the board. It would 
regulate extension activities, athletics, and student 
recruiting and admission. It would make studig 
and regulate the changes for student fees, dormitories, 
cafeteria sales, and the like. It would make a cop. 
solidated report to the general assembly at each 
legislative session. It would pass upon changes in 
the curriculum and regulate graduate and vocational 
and professional study.” 


Alternative Plans for General Control 
of Higher Education 


“The plan proposed is practical, but other plans 
are nearly as good. Three of these will be presented 
in brief outline as follows: 

“Plan 2: This plan is much like the preferred plan, 
except that there would be two boards. A State 
board of public school education would have charge 
of the functions of the present State board of educa- 
tion, except for the Kentucky State College for 
Negroes. A State board of higher education (or 
regents) (or trustees) would assume the functions of 
the four boards of regents of teachers’ colleges, the 
board of trustees of the university, and the State 
board of education with respect to the college for 
Negroes. The two boards would be formed as 
described in the case of the board under plan 1. 

There is no need to repeat the details of that plan. 
The State board of higher education would appoint 
a commissioner (or chancellor) of higher education 
to act as its executive agent and to represent the 
board and exercise board control over the institutions 
of higher education in the State. This is the plan, 
in general, used in Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Mississippi, and several other States. 

‘Plan 3: In some respects plan 3 is superior to any 
of the others. It is listed as third because some of 
the college presidents have expressed opposition to 
it. It is a plan, whereby all of the institutions of 
higher education would be made a part of the State 
university. Obviously, they would not be the 
present university, but a new university. 

“Student credits would all be University of Ken 
tucky credits. There would be one president (0 
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chancellor) of the university. Branches would be 
under the direction of presidents if the whole univer- 
sity were under a chancellor. Ifthe whole university 
were under a president, branches (or colleges away 
from the main campus) would be under a provost 
(as in the case of the large second center of the 
University of California at Los Angeles) or of deans 
(as at its other branches). Probably, to save all the 
dignity of tradition, a chancellor should head the 
university system, deans should head the colleges at 
Lexington and the college of pharmacy at Louisville, 
and presidents should head the regional colleges, 
which would still be regional colleges. This would 
be comparable to the system in California, in which 
the State university has several locations, such as 
those at Berkeley, Los Angeles, Davis, and Riverside. 
It would be similar to the system in Louisiana, in 
which the university has junior college branches at 
Lake Charles and Monroe, but in Kentucky the 
branches would be 4-year colleges. Other States 
having a university with branches could be named. 
It is almost certain that were this plan once adopted, 
the educators of Kentucky would not be willing to 
abandon it. 

“Plan 4: A slight modification of the plan in use 
in most states is not highly recommended, but is 
recommended as being superior to the present plan 
of six boards and six independent executive officers. 
Many States have two boards, with the teachers 
colleges under the State board of education, placed 
there when the teachers’ colleges were normal 
schools, 

“Here it is proposed that, if none of the first three 
plans is adopted, there be left the university board 
of trustees and the State board of education, and 
that there be established a State college board to 
have charge of the four State teachers’ colleges, 
with four independent executives. The only other 
recommended change would be that the Kentucky 
State College for Negroes be transferred to the 
control of the board of trustees of the university, 
because that college has the A. and M. college for 
Negroes and, in a sense must be a miniature of the 
University of Kentucky.” 


Recommendations Relating to All 
Public Institutions of Higher Education 


Other important recommendations that pertain 
to all public institutions of higher education for 
white students may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Some of the institutions should establish 
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terminal vocational curricula of two or three years’ 
duration in accordance with current demands for 
such training. These curricula should be planned 
so as to have the least amount of duplication among 
institutions. 

2. The state institutions should divide the curri- 
culum into lower and upper divisions, and award 
the certificates of associate in arts, et cetera, to 
those students who cannot, or do not wish to, become 
candidates for baccalaureate degrees. 

3. Curricula for the training of school superin- 
tendents should be offered at the University of 
Kentucky only, and curricula designed for principals, 
supervisors, and attendance officers should not be 
offered in more than two institutions. 

4. Curricula for the training of teachers in special 
subjects, such as agriculture, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, music, et cetera, should be distributed 
among the colleges so that each can concentrate on 
one or two special areas. 

5. Graduate work in the teachers colleges should 
be continued, but should be limited to the area of 
teacher training. 

6. If class extension work should again be in large 
demand, it should be given in each institution as a 
regular part of college instruction and counted as a 
part of the instructor’s teaching load, or the class 
extension teaching should all be controlled by one 
institution, probably the university. 

7. The greatest need for new buildings is at the 
University of Kentucky, not only because of its 
relatively greater growth, but also because the State 
has not in the past provided for it as well as it has 
the teachers colleges. 

8. There is a need for some agency to furnish a 
fully qualified supervisor, or internal auditor to 
coordinate financial and business procedures among 
the teachers colleges and the University. 

9. The general assembly should make appropria- 
tions on the basis of demonstrated needs of each 
institution. 

10. Revenue bonds for the construction of dor- 
mitories, student union buildings, and other build- 
ings that can properly be liquidated from rentals or 
sales should be issued only on express authority of 
the General Assembly. 


Recommendations Concerning the University 


The various survey reports list several hundred 
recommendations concerning public higher educa- 
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tion for white persons in Kentucky. The special 
report on the University of Kentucky contains 183 
recommendations. The officials of the university 
have classified these recommendations into seven 
groups: 

1. Recommendations calling for changes in legisla- 
tion or in the State Constitution.—Six recommenda- 
tions are placed in this group. 

2. Recommendations that may be theoretically sound 
but are not feasible because of the particular situation 
at the University, or for other reasons—Any survey 
conducted by a small staff who are unfamiliar with 
local conditions and who must complete their study 
in a brief period of time, without the participation 
of those who are well acquainted with the situation, 
will very likely make recommendations that are 
theoretically sound but not feasible. Twenty-seven 
of the recommendations of this survey are classified 
in this group. 

3. Recommendations that are considered unsound.— 
Obviously many recommendations must be based 
upon opinions of the survey staff. It is not sur- 
prising that University officials considered 20 of the 
recommendations as “‘unsound.” 

4. Recommendations covering policies or practices 
already in effect—University officials were encour- 
aged to note that 44 of the recommendations made 
were already in effect. 

5. Recommendations that anticipate actions not now 
contemplated.—Five of the recommendations are in 
this group. 

6. Recommendations falling in more than one of 
the groups.—Ten recommendations fall in this mis- 
cellaneous group. 

7. Recommendations which are commendable and 
which the administration would like to carry out.— 
Most survey staffs would be encouraged to know 
that approximately 40 percent of their recommenda- 
tions are received in a very favorable manner by the 
officials of the institution being studied. Seventy- 
one of the one hundred and eighty-three recommenda- 
tions in this survey were classified in this group. 





Ohio State Develops Teaching Aids 


Ouro State University this quarter has established 
a chart-and-graph picture service which delivers 
painted or drawn illustrative material to professors 
for use in classroom discussions, including those on 
difficult or abstract areas of knowledge. The value 
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of this service is shown in the fact that many of th 
40 departments on the campus using the facilitig 
have returned for additional graphic materials afte 
experiencing increased effectiveness of instruction by 
means of these materials. 

The experimental service, which is manned by; \ 
full-time staff artist and 8 part-time student artist, 
has completed over 100 projects in9 months. Typj, bo 
cal examples are: Depicting the solar system by Pe 
clever cartoon of the planets; Picturing the gradual {or 
decay of teeth; Picturing the mental motions ing &) 
volved in gaining facts and ideas; Showing in colaf 
the workings of the insides of plants and animak§ 4” 
and Reproducing on greatly enlarged scale map P® 
graphs of rural health, births and deaths, and mam Set 
other types of charts. He 

Besides offering professors a highly effective alter. 
native to long verbal or textbook explanations, th) | 
chart-and-graph service also offers an unusudf J@ 
opportunity for creative student talent in the graphic 4 
arts field. Most of the student artists have had ang &) 
experience in the Army or in advertising business, ff 94! 





Veterinary Education in Georgia | 4; 
















Tue Strate or Georcia is making provision f 
education in veterinary medicine. This venture i 
not altogether new in the State, for a 4-year cou 
of instruction in this field was initiated at the Uni 
versity of Georgia in 1918 and continued until 1933 
By action of the Board of Regents, Universi 
System of Georgia, in August 1946, a school 
veterinary medicine was again established at th 
University. The work of the first year was offered 
in 1946-47. The most important factor which i 
fluenced the Board of Regents in again offering i 
struction in veterinary medicine was the la 
number of veterans who wished to study it and could 
not gain admittance to any existing veterinary 
school. 

The course which leads to the degree of doctor d 
veterinary medicine at the University of Georgia, 
as in all other such schools, is a 5-year course. It 
includes 1 year of preveterinary study and 4 yeaf 
of professional study. iY, 

The school in Georgia will have a new building; the 
the sum of $1,150,000 has been made available, anj— 
plans are going forward to complete it as soon a * 





ma 


possible. At the same time a complete staff igre 
being assembled. Ede 
Vol 
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Cilitig 
S afte 
‘ion by 
d by; ITH THE INCREASING flow of gift books 
artists and other publications from abroad, aimed at 


Typi bolstering the informational resources of the Japanese 
people, knowledge of SCAP’S (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers) rules for handling and deliv- 
ery of such gifts is becoming important. 

SCAP’S channel for delivery of gift informational 
and cultural printed materials to the Japanese 

maps people is the Civil Information and Education 
/ many Section, the clearing agency. 


How to Mail Materials 


Books and ‘other publications from outside of 
:nusude Japan may not be addressed directly to Japanese 
zraphic nationals or Japanese organizations. The machin- 
had arf cry set up, however, insures their delivery to desig- 
ness, | nated recipients with a minimum of delay. Such 
gifts must be addressed to the Chief, Civil Infor- 
mation and Education Section, General Headquar- 
ters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
APO 500, care Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
In a corner of the address label should appear this 
‘B legend: “For Military Agency: Gift Publications.” 
Inner labels of the packages may indicate the 
‘§ intended recipient, but in addition to them the sender 
should write a letter to the Chief of CI & E listing 
the publications sent naming the Japanese people or 
organizations for whom they are intended, and in- 
cluding any special instructions. 

Upon receipt of a package and a covering letter, 
CI & E will—unless it has reason to believe the 
publication or publications will negate the objectives 
of the Occupation—pass the gift along to the Ueno 
Imperial Library in Tokyo, which has undertaken to 
deliver all such gifts to the designated recipients. 
This library handled exchanges of official and tech- 
nical publications with other countries before the 
war. 

Gift subscriptions to magazines or other periodicals 








octor df 
seorgia, 


rse. It 
4 yean} ™Y be sent from abroad in the same manner, the 


tequirement being that the letter of instruction to 
uilding the Chief of CI & E regarding the intended recipient 








ble, and 


soon * Adviser on Higher Education, General Headquarters, Su- 
staff iPreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Civil Information and 
Education Section. 
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ctl Sending Publications to Japan 


By. WALTER C. EELLS* 


shall be received before the periodical arrives. 


Additional Regulations 


Publications for which no delivery instructions 
are received by CI & E will be considered as intended 
for the Japanese people at large and will be placed in 
public libraries. 

Recipients of publication gifts—rather than CI 
& E—are responsible for acknowledgment of their 
receipt, by direct letters to the donors. 

In the United States, post offices will accept 
packages of gift printed material for Japan up to 
70 pounds. In other countries, the maximum mail 
package weights vary. 

Like food and clothing in gift parcels from abroad, 
gift publications must not be sold by the recipients 
or otherwise allowed to get into commercial channels. 
Japanese receiving gift books and other publications 
through the approved channel may, however, circu- 
late them among acquaintances or donate them to 
libraries. Such practices have approval of SCAP. 


Materials Needed 


There has been a steady increase in the volume 
and variety of informational materials flowing into 
Japan since the end of the war. Included are the 
books and the periodicals which the United States 
and United Kingdom Governments have provided 
for the SCAP information libraries in Japanese 
cities, articles the same Governments have provided 
for release to Japanese newspapers and magazines, 
news and feature stories and articles released by 
licensed Allied news agencies, Allied magazines sold 
under license, educational motion pictures provided 
by Allied governments, picture exhibits, and radio 
broadcasts from foreign stations. 

Particularly needed as supplementary materials 
are publications concerning agriculture and allied 
sciences, medicine and surgery with emphasis on the 
developments since 1940, education with emphasis 
on teacher training, the social sciences with special 
reference to social welfare work, youth and labor- 
management relations, philosophy and religion, ob- 
jective history of the world, architecture and en- 
gineering, the fine arts, general science and tech- 
nology, and stories for children. 
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Pennsylvania Survey of Higher 
Education* 


A Survey of higher education in Pennsylvania is 
being undertaken by a commission authorized by the 
State legislature. A legislative appropriation of 
$50,000 has been made to carry out the project. 


NEED FOR THE STUDY 


Pennsylvania has a large variety of institutions of 
higher education, both public and private. There 
are 61 accredited colleges and universities, 5 of which 
receive State aid. In addition there are 14 State- 
owned and State-operated teachers colleges, 12 ac- 
credited junior colleges, 6 medical schools, and a 
variety Of private professional schools, some of which 
receive State aid. In addition to these, there are a 
number of institutions of higher learning in the 
Commonwealth which are not accredited by the 
State council of education. 

During the year 1946-47, 10 temporary colleges 
were started for students who could not be admitted 
to the regular colleges in the State. This year the 
number of area colleges has been reduced, but the 
sophomore year has been added to those which are 
being continued. These institutions have been 
legalized by the legislature and an appropriation 
has been provided for them. The colleges and uni- 
versities have agreed to receive students on transfer 
from the area colleges and to recognize the credit 
earned, 

The enrollment in all colleges in the State in- 
creased from 85,703 in 1940 to 125,927 in 1946-47. 
The institutions are pressed to find ways and means 
to care for the increased enrollment. As a result, 
many requests and suggestions have been made 
for permanent expansion of existing institutions as 
well as for the creation of new ones. 

Involved in the situation is the unnecessary over- 
lapping of the educational programs of the institu- 
tions, and the need for new types of higher education 
to serve the postwar era. 

These conditions and problems moved a conference 
of educators, including college presidents, super- 
intendents of schools, and high school principals, 
in April 1946 to recommend to the Governor that a 
comprehensive survey of higher education be made 
in order to plan an adequate program of higher 
education in Pennsylvania. The Governor sub- 


*Based on a statement by President Herbert L. Spencer of 
Bucknell University, Oct. 31, 1947. 
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sequently appointed an advisory committee on higher 
education to advise him on how to meet the educa 
tional emergency and plan for the future. As 4 
result the legislature made provision for a survey, 


Stupy To Be MapeE 


The legislature has authorized the creation of a 
joint State government commission—‘“To make 4 
complete study of the educational facilities and 


needs of the citizens of this Commonwealth in the | 


field of formal education commencing with gradua- 
tion from high school. This study shall embrace 
the present college facilities, their financing, ad. 


ministration, the courses offered in said colleges, f 


and the educational needs of the applicants for 
admission to college, and such other factors as may 
be germane to a complete study of post-high school 
education. This study shall include universities, 
colleges, teachers colleges, junior colleges, and all 
other institutions requiring graduation from high 
school for admission.” 

The commission is empowered to employ a 
“competent and qualified educational agency to 
make a survey,” and it is required to file a report 
with the Governor and the general assembly on or 
before November 15, 1948, together with drafts of 
legislation necessary to carry out its recommenda 
tions. 

The legislature provided further for an appointed 
committee of 15 representatives of educational and 
other interests in the several geographic sections of 
the State, 10 of them to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The superintendent of public instruction isa 
member. It is the duty of this committee to cooper 
ate with the joint State government commission. 





Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education 


HE issue of Hicuer Epucation for September 

1, 1947, listed bills which had been passed by 
one or both Houses of Congress or reported out by 
the committees during the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress. This article lists additional 
bills on which hearings were held, but which have 
not yet been reported out by their respective com- 
mittees. 


FepERAL Aip TO COLLEGES FOR PERMANENT 
BuILDINGS 
S. 971 (Aiken). 
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VETERANS’ EDUCATION 

S. 326 (Pepper); S. 346 (McFarland); S. 429 
(White); S. 855 (McFarland); S. 914 (Stewart); S. 
956 (Magnussen); S. 986 (Lodge); S. 1496 (Langer); 
H. R. 23 (Beckworth); H. R. 161 (Allen); H. R. 476 
(Peterson); H. R. 876 (Domengeaux); H. R. 1050 
(Miller); H. R. 1181 (Teague); H. R. 1385 (Phillips) ; 
H. R. 1617 (Hedrick); H. R. 2075 (Hinshaw); H. R. 


» 2105 (Lane); H. R. 2106 (Rogers); H. R. 3623 


(Crow). 


New FepERAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
TION, AND SECURITY 
H. R. 473 (Harris). 


CoopERATION WitH Lanp-GranT COLLEGES IN 
COLLECTING AND DISSEMINATING INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

S. 1334 (Capper); H. R. 3367 (Hope). 


EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATION 

H. R. 140 (Pace); H. R. 156 (Welch); H. R. 1722 
(Winstead) ; H. R. 1762 (Whitten); H. R. 1803 (Aber- 
nathy); H. R. 1870 (Battle); H. R. 2184 (Tollefson) ; 
H. R. 2188 (Kefauver); H. R. 2525 (Morrison); 
H. R. 2683 (Rohrbough); H. R. 2953 (McCollen); 
H. R. 3076 (Morton); H. R. 3104 (Allen); H. R. 
3220 (Blatnik). 


FEDERAL Funps FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
S. 81 (Green); S. 170 (McCarran); H. R. 1942 
(Landis). 


EpucATION FOR CHILDREN ON FEDERAL RESER- 
VATIONS 


H. R. 2650 (Case); H. R. 2652 (Colmar); H. R. 
2653 (Combs); H. R. 2669 (Rees); H. R. 2743 
(Tollefson); H. R. 3145 (Stevenson). 





Course for Navy Officers 


A Course in administration for commanding officers 
in charge of Navy schools was opened in Washington 
on November 3 by the staff of the School of Educa- 
tion of the George Washington University. Subse- 
quent courses are to be held in Chicago, Ill., and 
San Diego, Calif., by the University staff. 

First sessions consist of a 5-day series of confer- 
ences held at the George Washington University for 
officers in charge of 50 Navy schools in the East. 
Following the conferences the officers began a 20 
weeks’ correspondence course. They will return to 
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Washington during the first 2 weeks in April for a 
series of final conferences. 

Fifty assistants to the commanding officers re- 
ceived a similar course at the university the week of 
November 10. They will meet for their final con- 
ferences during the last 2 weeks of April. 

In December conferences are being held for 50 
additional commanding officers and their 50 assist- 
ants at Great Lakes Naval Training Center in 
Chicago; and in January conferences will be held for 
a similar number in San Diego. 

The entire program is being carried out by the 
University in collaboration with Commander Howard 
O. Johnson, liaison officer between the Navy and 
the University. Commander Johnson is a former 
high-school principal and has recently been attached 
to the Navy Bureau of Personnel. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Better Homes for Negro Farm Families: A Handbook 
for Teachers Outlining an Educational Progam in 
Housing, by the Agricultural Education Service and 
the Home Economics Education Service of the 
Vocational Division. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 26 p. 15 cents. 


Intended to assist teachers in directing farm families to ways 
of providing improved housing conditions. 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Education to the U. S. Office of Education 
Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1946. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 58 p. (processed). Limited supply 
available free; no copies for sale. 

Reports all phases of the federally aided program of vocational 
education—agricultural education, business education, home 


economics education, trade and industrial education, and occupa- 
tional information and guidance. 
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Guide to Occupational Choice and Training: 
Suggestions, Books, and Materials for Guidance 
Programs, by Walter J. Greenleaf. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 150 p. 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 236.) 35 cents. 


Presents many sources and references for those interested in 
promoting a guidance service. 


Inter-American Understanding and The Preparation 
of Teachers, by Effie G. Bathurst. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 100 p. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 15.) 30 cents. 


Describes the work carried on in 22 centers, aided by a grant 
from the office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
which were engaged in a series of experimental and demonstration 
activities to promote inter-American understanding. 


School and Work Programs: A Study of Experience 
in 136 School Systems, by Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. 
Jessen, and Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 59 p. (Bulletin 
1947, No. 9.) 20 cents. 

A cooperative study by the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch of the Division of Labor Standards in the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the U. S. Office of Education which 
canvasses the experiences of schools in different regions with a 
plan by which children are released from school for part of the 
usual school day in order to facilitate employment for pay. 


Training Films for Industry: Final Report on the 
War Training Program of the Division of Visual Aids 
for War Training, by Floyde E. Brooker. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 103 p. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 13.) 30 cents. 


A record of the work and accomplishments of the U. S. Office of 
Education war training visual aid production program. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
January 30 and 31 and February 1, 1947. 130 East 
22d St., New York 10, The Association, 1947. 39 p. 
(mimeo). 

Addresses and reports of section meetings at the annual con- 
vention of the Association. 

A Study of Factors Related to College Attendance 
in New York State, by Philip A. Cowen. University 
of the State of New York Bulletin. No. 1329, Nov. 
15, 1946. 84 p. 


One of a series of reports on the resources and needs of the State 
of New York for higher education. Analyzes college attendance 
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on the bases of proximity to institutions, economic factors, soci) 
factors, local school districts, and unserved areas of the Stay 


Books 


The Audio-Visual Handbook, by Ellsworth ¢ 
Dent. 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Society fo 
Visual Education, Inc., 1946. 226 p. $2 paper. 


Intended primarily for: (1) Educators in service who desin 
brief, general information concerning audio-visual aids to learning 
as well as a guide to sources of materials and further information, 
and (2) students in teacher-training institutions. Deals with 
The status of audio-visual instruction; types and uses of visual 





sound, and audio-visual aids; organization of an audio-visuj 
service; and sources of equipment, materials, and information 


Colleges for Freedom: A Study of Purposes, Prag. 
tices, and Needs, by Donald J. Cowling and Carte; 
Davidson. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947, 
180 p. $3. 


A discussion of problems relating to the 4-year college of liberal 
arts. May be regarded as an appeal to Americans to provide 
adequate support for colleges [institutions of the college type] t 
enable them to represent what the authors regard as “true colleg 
ideals.” The 14 chapters deal with such matters as colleges and 
religion and American democracy, general and liberal education, 
teachers and administrators, curricula, students and alumni, and 
financial support. 
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